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From “ The Society of Friends; its Strength and its Weakness.” 


MINISTRY AND SILENT WORSHIP. 


Our atcention has now to be directed to the 
peculiar views of the Society of Friends in refer- 
ence to the preaching of the Ciospel. These 
views present a marked contrast to those of al- 
most every other religious denomination. The 
corruptions of priestcraft had much to do with 
making George Fox a church reformer, and lead- 
ing him to ponder closely the spiritual founda- 
tions of the priestly office, and the teaching of 
the New Testament, as to the true qualifications 
and preparation for the Gospel Ministry. He was 
led to believe that such preparation und qualifi- 
cation were wholly a Divine work and gift; that 
He who gave the command, “‘ Preach the Gos- 
pel,” could alone select the instruments to be’ 
employed, and impart the message to be con- 
veyed: and that all humanly-instituted systems 
of priesthood were infringements of the Divine 
prerogative, and subversive of the true interests 
of the Christian Church. He held that the gift 
being freely bestowed, its exercise should be free 
from afiy motive of personal interest or pecuniary 
emolument. “Freely ye have received, freely 
give,’ he understood as a command to be literal- 
ly interpreted, in its application to the ministry 
of the Gospel. If the Great Head of the Church, ' 
when persona'ly upon the earth, saw fit to select 
a tent-maker and fishermen to preach His Gos- | 
pel, and to continue them in their several occu- 
pations, whilst acting as His ambas adors to the ' 
people, such an example was held as sufficiently ' 
binding upon all those who were ready, in sin- | 
gleness of heart, to obey the like call spiritually ! 





vouchsafed in all times, to the work of the min- 
istry. It may be thought, as it doubtless is by 
most professing Christians, that this principle of 
a free ministry has been somewhat overstrained 


| by Friends, in its literal application; yet none 


can doubt that the state of the Church in George 
Fox’s time wag such as to exhibit, in the very 
worst features of deformity, all the dangers and 
corruptions of a hireling priesthood. Pride, the 
most arrogant and intolerant, found its most of- 
fensive manifestations among the sacerdotal ser- 
vants of the meek and lowly Jesus. Covetous- 
ness, the most rapacious and unscrupulous, was a 
distinguishing attribute of those whose Master 
told His disciples to take neither purse nor 
scrip. The riches of the Church had drawn 
into its service a legion of mercenaries, who 
would have shrunk disgusted from a ministry 
that required a self-denying life, and a tolerant 
and gentle spirit. If the avarice of some of its 
priests was a scandal to the Church on the ‘one 
hand, the pedantry and arrogance of many of the 
school men were equally its bane on the other. 
Against the errors of both, the sturdy and un- 
compromising voice of George Fox was lifted, 
and by his teaching and example a new system 
of ministry was set up, opposed equally to the 
idea of scholastic training for the office, and of 
its conversion into a stipendiary profession. We 
have not now to discuss the soundness of these 
views, scripturally considered, but rather to con- 
sider how far such a ministry has contributed to 
the stability or otherwise of the Society. That 
the testimony borne by Friends in this respect 
has been valuable and important, none can 
doubt who have paid any attention to the his- 
tory of those struggles and sufferings through 
which our present glorious position as a nation, 
in reference to religious liberty, has been reach- 
ed. Haled to prison by their enraged enemies,* 
George Fox and his followers were ever ready 
to testify, as many of them did testify, even by 
their death, their conviction of the Divine mis- 
sion entrusted to them, and the purity of that 
zeal by which they “were animated. They 


* The number of Friends imprisoned at one period, 
for conscience’s sake, counted by thousands. 
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preached with an unction that reached the hearts 
of the people, and in spite of Court frowns and 
ecclesiastical vengeance, the despised and perse- 
cuted people (called Quakers in derision) grew 
and prospered. Is there any ground for sup- 
posing that a system of ministry, which was thus 
powerful to instruct, to mould, and to organize a 

new and numerous sect of professing Christians, 
and leading, under the Divine blessing, to a life 
und walk remarkable for the loving, benevolent 
and self-denying embodiment of practical Chris- 
tianity which they presented, should prove in- 
adequate to the permanent necessities of the 
Society, or to the altered state of the times? 
Wherever the defect may be, whether in the 
system, or in the waning earnestness of indi- 
vidual piety, it can hardly be doubted that the 
gift of preaching is not exercised in the Society 
now to the same extent which it was once the 
privilege of Friends to enjoy; nor, it is to be 
feared, is there the same manifestation of power 
on the part of those upon whom, in these later 
times, have devolved the weighty responsibili- 
ties of the ministerial office. There seems, in- 
deed, to be some danger that the practice of 
Silent Worship may become increasingly the 
habit, not to say the necessity of many meetings. 
It is sad to think of companies of worshippers 
being gathered together week after week, for 
many years, perhaps, without the utterance of a 
single word of counsel or exhortation, except by 
some casual visitor:—the saving truths of the 
everlasting Gospel treasured, it may be hoped, 
in many hearts, but kept with sealed lips in the 
midst of a perishing population. That worship 
can be devoutly and acceptably offered in silence, 
none can doubt who know anything of true 
spiritual waiting upon God; but that habitual 
silence is conducive to individual growth in 
grace among the members of a Christian flock, 
or is likely to win souls to Christ from among 
the ignorant, the heedless, or the unbelieving, it 
would be worse than useless to maintain. The 
effect is not alike on all; some souls there are, 
doubtless, whose devotional frames are, to a great 
extent, independent of, and superior to, all ex- 
ternal aids and appliances. Such are the true 
spiritual worshippers, the sought of God; but 
there are the weaklings of the flock—wanderers 
from the fold, waverers in the camp, inquirers 
by the way—and it is to be feared that habitual 
silence in God’s house is a starving process to 
such; and that hungry souls, not finding under 
such a system the nourishment they have de- 
sired, have either gone off to other sections 
of the Christian Church, or have taken such 
steps to satisfy their spiritual cravings as have 
led to their retirement or ejection from the So- 
ciety of Friends. Through more than one such 
painful season of secessign or excision has the 
Society been called to pass within the present 
century, losing from its ranks, on each occasion, 
many highly esteemed members, hereditary 
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names in the fellowship of Friends, and beloved 
by their brethren for their works’ sake. It is no 
part of our province to treat this subject contro- 
versially, but simply to point to it as a matter of 
fact in the history of Friends, and to note it as 
among the causes to which may be traced the 
apprehended decadence of that body. 

It may be a painful, but not altogether un- 
profitable inquiry, to ascertain whether there is 
not a close connection between the retrograde 
position of the Society as regards numbers, and 
the spirit of lukewarmness which has crept over 
the spiritual condition of many of its members. 
There has been a tendency among believers in 
every age to lapse into that state so graphically 
described in Apostolic language as “ Neither 
cold nor hot’’—a state in which the formalism 
of profession may remain, accompanied by much 
external propriety of demeanor, and yct a state 
full of peril, and prejudicial in the highest de- 
gree to the interests and honor of the Chureh. 

We have not only to notice the principles of 
Friends in relation to the ministry of the Gospel, 
as affecting their condition, and the probable in- 
crease or decrease of their numbers; allusion 


| must also be made to the peculiarities of delivery 


adopted by ministering Friends as preachers of 
the Gospel. It is in no spirit of fastidious or 
carping criticism that this delicate but im- 


portant topic is approached, nor is it intended to 
cast the slightest reproach upon those who, in 
the purest spirit of self-dedication, and often 


after a conflict of feeling known only to the 
Searcher of hearts, have yielded to the require- 
ment of duty in this respect, and have lifted up 
their voices, in most cases to the edification of 
the Church, and tothe comfort and satisfaction 
of their brethren. Nevertheless, in such an in- 
quiry as the present, it is very important to 
ascertain whether there may have been anything 
in the mere style of preaching prevalent in the 
Society, calculated to offend correct taste, and 
thus to repel rather than to invite towards a_re- 
ception of the truth, as taught and embodied 
by Friends. If any principle of conscience were 
involved in this matter, a point touching some 
vital dogma of the Society, it might be neces- 
sary to exercise greater reserve in alluding to it, 
but as methods of delivery and intonations of 
the voice are simply matters of imitation and 
habit, such an inquiry cannot justly be an occa- 

sion of offence either to individuals or “Yo the 
Society at large. Those most familiar with the 
ministry of Friends know well that there does 
prevail among their preachers, as a general rule, 

a very remarkable intonation and modulation of 
the voice—a manner so peculiar as to challenge 
observation and to provoke criticism. It must 
be obvious that such a style of delivery has great 
disadvantages. Custom has no doubt recon- 
ciled Friends to a considerable extent to these 
peculiarities, though by not a few of the most 
intelligent of the members they are regarded as 
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a matter deeply to be regretted. It does not 
diminish their respect and regard for their min- 
isters, whose zeal and fidelity are most fully and 
affectionately recognized, but it is felt that in 
many instances the force and effect of their min- 
istry are, to some extent, sadly marred by the 
manner in which the Gospel message is conveyed. 
A more serious impression would often be made, 
especially on the minds of young persons, by a 
sermon delivered in an easy, simple and natural 
style, rather than in one so artificial, and, with- 





out using the term offensively, it may be said, so 


outré, that the attention is distracted from the 
matter by the manner of delivery. 


so unusual to them, it is certain that they often 


associate a sentiment of the ludicrous with that 
which seems to them to border much more upon 
If it be urged that 
Friends object, on principle, to any studied ef- 
forts of oratory in their ministry, it may be asked 
in reply, whether the style of ministry amongst 
them is not the result of imitation, rather than 
the natural and unstudied utterance of the 


a chant than a sermon. 


speaker's voice. 


It is, then, we think, to be regretted that the 
peculiar intonations, so well known as charac- 
teristic of Friends’ preaching, and which they 
unconsciously imitate from each other, should 
exist, curtailing as they do, to some extent, the 
effect and influence of a ministry so sound and 
Since speakers must adopt some style, 
having seldom sufficient self-command to give 
utterance to their feelings in their own natural 
and unaffected voice, is it not worth some pains 
to avoid, if possible, drifting into the imitation 


valuable. 


of that which is in reality extremely artificial, 


and in which every rule of correct elocution is 
Had Friends’ principles 


painfully violated. 
been recommended by less objectionable methods 
of delivery among their ministers, they would 
certainly have found acceptance with a much 
wider circle. It cannot be supposed that persons 
of cultivated, or even of ordinary taste, can listen 
to a discourse altogether unaffected by the man- 
ner of its delivery. The ear of the sinner must 
be caught before his heart can be reached, and 
if it be found that a certain manner tends to 
close the ear or to distract the attention, such a 
manner must be prejudicial to the usefulness not 
only of the minister who adopts it, but of the 
denomination to which it attaches. 


—___+>-~ > -—__—_ 


THE SCRIPTURES. 


I cannot refrain from adding, that the col- 
lection of tracts which we call, from their ex- 


cellence, the Scriptures,contain, independently of 


a divine origin, more true sublimity, more ex- 
quisite beauty, more pure morality, more impor- 
tant history, and finer strains both of poetry 
and eloquence, than could be collected from all 
. ther books that were ever composed in any age 
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If strangers 
are not actually repelled by a style of preaching 
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or in any idiom. The two parts of which the 


Scriptures consist are connected by a chain of 
compositions, which bear no resemblance in 
form or style to any that can be produced from 
the stores of Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even 
Arabian learning; the antiquity of those com- 
positions no man doubts, and the unrestrained 
application of them to events long subsequent 
to their publication is a solid ground of belief 
that they were genuine productions, and con- 
sequently inspired — Sir William Jones. 


oe te - 


JAMES PEMBERTON. 


James Pemberton, of Philadelphia, died there 
in his eighty-sixth year, the 9th of the Second 
month, 1809. 

He had employed a long life in various oceu- 
pations of usefulness and of active benevolence. 
To the service of the Society of Friends he 
devoted a large portion of his time; and his 
love for the cause of truth, his unusual assiduity 
in what he undertook, and his long experience, 
all exercised and used in the fear of his Creator, 
contributed to make him eminent. Nor was he 
circumscribed by the limits of our Society. 

More public objects of service to his fellow- 
men also engaged his attention, and had his as- 
sistance in their promotion: particularly, he was 
a strenuous promoter of the measures taken for 
the abolition of the slave trade, and the relief 
of the black people. He was President of the 
Philadelphia Society for improving their condi- 
tion, in which station he succeeded the well- 
known Franklin, who had presided at its rise. 
In more early life, before the Revolution had 
introduced a new system of government, he had 
long been a member of the Colonial Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, as representative of his native city. 

In short, he seems to have walked usefully and 
honorably through life, and to have descended 
calmly to the borders of the grave; and yet, in 
surveying the unknown region which lay beyond 
it, he dared not to trust for a peaceful establish- 
ment in it on any of his former works of 
righteousness. All his dependence was on his 
Saviour: and that he found to be an anchor to 
his soul. 

As he felt himself gradually declining, he look- 
ed back to the number of years which he had 
passed. Compared with the boundless existence 
before him, they appeared but as a mument; but 
yet he perceived them to have been marked with 
so many preservations, that his gratitude was 
afresh excited to his Almighty Benefactor and 
Preserver. 

Within somewhat less than a month before 
his end, he had a fainting fit. After he was 
come to himself, he remarked, how awful it was 
to be on the verge of eternity. ‘ But,” con- 
tinued he, “we have a Mediator, an Interces- 
sor. My mind has, for some time past, been 
unusually impressed with the vast importance 
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of the Redeemer’s mediation. I have never! 
before seen it with the same clearness. I am 
free from pain of body or mind. The prospect} 
of my change is awful; but, after all, I have no-| 
thing to trust to but the merits of my Redeemer.” | 

The next day he said to Thomas Scattergood, | 
“Tam thankful that, through Divine merey, I 
feel an evidence within me, that I am not cast 
off. It has been the great desire of my life, that | 
at the solemn close I might be favored to feel | 
that evidence. It was all that I wished. It 
seems to me that I cannot continue long, but I 
desire to wait patiently, and to labor after a per- 
fect resignation to the Divine will. The longer) 
I live, I see more clearly that it is not moral 
righteousness that will do for man: nothing but 
the righteousness of Christ will avail us. We 
can claim nothing from our own merits. We 
owe all to Divine mercy.” 

Nearly two weeks after this, he said to a| 
friend who came in, and asked how he was, “I 
am on the confines of eternity, and find nothing 
in my way; but all is mercy, mercy!” Two 
days after this, after an interval of silence, he 
exclaimed, “Oh, the blessing of an easy mind! 
who can describe it? It is all owing to Divine 
mercy, to nothing else: and this, I hope, I en- 
joy.” In the same day he addressed a grandson, 
who was with him, in a pathetic manner, as fol- 
lows: “I have often been thinking, that when- 
ever any suitable opportunity should offer, I 
would unburden my mind to thee; and it has 
now arisen in me to address thee with the words 
of King David to his son, formerly : ‘Solomon, 
my son, know thou the God of thy fathers; serve 
him with a perfect heart, and with a willing 
mind. If thou seek him, he will be found of 
thee; but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee 
off for ever.’ And what a dismal state is this: 
to be cast off from the presence of that Being 
who is the greatest friend of mankind. Nothing 
can be more dreadful. These expressions, I re- 
member when young, were addressed to me by 
a very worthy friend, John Evans, of North 
Wales,* in a letter he wrote to me on the death 
of my father. 

I wish thee to impress them deeply on thy 
mind, and thou wilt find them useful after I am 
gone. It is impossible to estimate the advantage 
of living under Divine protection. His mercy 
and goodness are incalculable.” 

In the evening of the same day, which was 
First-day, when his children and grand-children 
were around him, he addressed them in an in- 
structive manner, and on several subjects, some 
of which it may be useful to introduce here, in 
a form somewhat abridged. After recommend- 
ing his family to live in harmony, “ My dear 


*That isa part of Pennsylvania, so-called, or, in 
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father,”* said he, “was a very upright man. 
As occasion offered, he gave advice to us, his 
children ; and one of bis most frequent admoni- 
tions, and which made a very great impression on 
me in early life, was—to live in the fear of the 
Lord. It is the beginning of wisdom. It is 
indeed wisdom, and it is founded on love: as 
those (whom) we love, we must fear to offend. 
If this principle is attended to through life, you 
will not fear when the solemn period shall come 
All will be peace.” 

“David, speaking of Almighty Providence, 
says, that ‘ His mercy endureth for ever.’ His 
mercy has indeed no end—no end! His good- 
ness has followed me; and I have been favored in 
my present indisposition much more than I had 
any reason to expect, and much more than I had 
deserved. 1 recommend to you the diligent 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures. Make your- 
selves acquainted with them. In them you will 
find an abundant source of instruction and edifi- 
cation. Reading the lives of pious men of 
former ages, and observing how they were sup- 
ported under their trials by the Divine arm, tend 
very powerfully to place our dependence on Him 
from whom comes all our support—all our 
benefits; and to whom it is impossible to make 
a sufficient return for his inestimable goodness. 
My parents took great pains with me, and I re- 
ceived very great advantages from the constant 
and unwearied care cf a most affectionate 
mother.’’+ 

The following day he said to a friend, “It isa 
great consolation to be free from a guilty con- 
science at such an hour as this: and that, I be- 
lieve, lam. We have all fallen short, far short 
of the glory of God; but we are under his 
mercy who careth for us. There is one thing 
which is not enough inculcated in our meet- 
ings—the mediatorship of the Son, our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ: and [I have never 
seen this so manifested as in my present indis- 
position.” 

He then adduced some texts of Scripture re- 
lating to this subject, with remarks on them, 
as—‘‘ No man cometh tothe Father but by me.” 
“It is a great mercy,” said he, “ that God in his 
wisdom has appointed such wonderful means for 
the redemption of mankind.” 

“We have a high-priest touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities.’’ “ Not,’’ he observed, 
“such a high-priest as is ordained by man; but 
a high-priest who is really touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities. This mediation of the Son, 
with the Father, is a great mystery.” The 
following day, in the evening, on being as- 
sisted to get into bed, he exclaimed, “‘ How many 
hundreds and thousands there are now sick in 
the world! How am I loaded with blessings!” 
This was on the last day of the First month. 





*Israel Pemberton, mentioned in the American 


the language of the Welsh. Friends who settled there, | collection of Memoirs. 


Gwynedd. 


+ Rachel Pemberton. See the same Collection. 
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The succeeding day, this was his confession, 
‘“‘ Never was I more convinced of the goodness 
of redeeming love !”’ 

In another week his close approached with 
perceptible steps. Fle had mentioned his doubt 
of surviving the night of the 7th of the Second 
month; but on the Sth, about noon, after some 
refreshing sleep, his countenance brightened 
up, and be thus expressed himself to his only 
surviving child: “ As I draw nearer my close, 
I find the tormenting fear of death taken away, 
through the intercession of the great Mediator 
between God and man. I am very low, but not 
so low but [ can yet commemorate the incom- 
prehensible mercies of an all-gracious God.” 
Toa particular friend that day he said, “Oh, 
that I had strength; that I had the strength of 
an angel, that I might declare the goodness of 
the Lord to me; but eternity is too short to utter 
all his praise.” He continued, “ The Redeemer 
has said, ‘I am the way, the truth and the life 
No man cometh to the Father but by me.’ And 
he told his disciples, before he suffered, not to 
be troubled. ‘ Ye have believed in my Father ; 
believe also in me. In my Father's house are 
many mansions. If it were not 80, I would have 
told you.’ He is, indeed, the Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and 
the last. What a blessed company are already 
gone there before me! I feel the time of my 
own departure draws nigh.” As he was hold- 
ing the hand of this visitor, on taking his leave, 
he said, “I love thee, and all them that love 
Farewell!’ These 
were the last words which he spoke on a reli- 
gious subject. The next day he put off mortality. 

Ke ty Promoted. 


the Lord Jesus in sincerity. 


- 2. - — 
From the Cincinnati Gazette. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


There seems to be among us an increasing dis- 
position to unsettle those opinions by which 
Christian society has ever been guided, and in 
which we have most securely rested, and to 
loosen, if not subvert the foundations on which 
our dearest institutions rest. 

The spirit of evil, which delights to attack 
and destroy, but has no power to rear a new and 
better structure on the ruin which it makes, 
shows now more than its usual activity, reckless- 
ness, and folly. 

There are those who seem to believe that they 
have more manliness, independence, and intellect- 

ual power than other men, merely because they 
deny what most believe, and attack and injure 
that which others love and revere. They forget 
that an inferior miud is fully able to suggest 
doubts, create difficulties, and aid in unsettling 
a faith. A single blow from some rude and reck- 
less one may destroy in a moment what the high- 
est genius could produce only by the labor of 
years, and with a little dirt, a wanton boy may 
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deface the most beautiful creations of an artist. 
While the world and its institutions are in the 
forming transition state, and before the temporal 
has passed into the eternal, it will be in the 
power of one person to destroy much good, and 
he may spread ruin widely around him, without 
exhibiting one great or admirable quality 

mind. The attack which this reckless spirit of 
unbelief and ruin is now making throughout the 
land upen the institution of marriage, is one 
which should interest all who would preserve the 
purity of society, or the affections and sacredness 
of home. The attempt to destroy the religious 
sanction of marriage, to sink it to a mere contract 


[between the parties, and the consequent grant- 


ing of a divorce for almost any cause, should be 


| seriously considered by all who prize a Christian 
| social structure. 


However we may account for it, the fact is be- 
yond dispute, that man esteems but lightly any 
obligation which springs from an authority no 
higher than himself, or creatures like himself. 
If men can be brought fully to believe that gov- 
ernment is the result of mere human compact, 
instead of being an ordinance of God, then as a 
consequence, the laws will be spurned. It is the 
religious basis upon which all society rests, which 
alone gives power over the conscience to the 
obligations it imposes. Remove'this, and with 
it all moral restraint will vanish, each man will 
begin to follow his own inclination, and the will 
of the strongest becomes the only law. 

Such must inevitably follow 
from unsettling the belief of a people in the reli- 
gious obligations of marriage. Convince them 
that itis not an ordinance of God, but a mere civil 
contract, and it will destroy not only its sacred- 
ness, but its permanence ; it will be lightly con- 
tracted, and as lightly spurned. It would not, in 
such case, bind the conscience even with the 
force of an ordinary civil contract, because the 
mind, in its recoil from and the throwing off a 
religious obligation, usually swings over to the 
extreme of lawlessness. 

There are three theories concerning marriage, 
which influence, though by no means equally, 
the opinions of our people : 

One is that of the Papal Church, which holds 
that marriage is not only a Divine institution 
but a sacrament, and can therefore be duly solemn- 
ized only by an officer of the church. 

A second is that of the Protestant Church, 
which also considers it an ordinance of God, but 
not a sacrament, and that the rite is therefore 
properly performed under the aut hority of the 
civil power. 

The third theory is a part of a general scheme 
of infidelity, which would not only separate the 
State from the Church, which is right, but which 
would also sunder it from the Bible and God ; ; 
and this, in the end, is Atheism. 

This theory bases the marriage state upon the 
fiction of a mere human compact, rejecting the 


consequences 
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idea of any religious obligation for law. 
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When, | action of the public mind against the granting 


: : os ' . . din) Dae ene o q 
therefore, marriage becomes a civil contract of| of divorces “ for every cause” has, we are glad 


this kind, it rests alone on the will of the parties, 
and such further sanction as mere human author- 
ity can give it. 

It requires but very little knowledge of his- 
tory, and the character of men, to show that the 
marriage contract under such circumstances 
would be very lightly esteemed. 

Protestants and Roman Catholics alike appeal 
to the Bible as containing the Divine warrant 


for marriage, and find in Genesis the history of| benefits towards me?” 


its institution, as an ordinance for the human race 
coming directly from God Himself. 

The term of this original marriage statute de- 
scribes a union such as could originate from no 
mere human authority. 
above all other human relations, even parental, 
but declares that they shall be one flesh, a phrase 
which beautifully expresses the true idea of mar- 
riage—the blending of two lives into one. 

When Christ quoted this law,to the Pharisees, 


it was in answer to the very question which is}do we call to mind, that the same grace and 


being discussed in this country now: “ Is it 
lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
eause?’’ ‘That is, for a trivial cause, or for any 
reason which one of the parties may deem suffi- 
cient? This is the question now before the 
Americao mird, and the answer of the Divine 
Master is not only perfectly clear, but must also 
be conclusive to all who do not reject His author- 


ity, and that of the Bible and Christianity to- 
gether. 


He not only declares that marriage is an insti- 
tution of God and one which man may not repeal 
or alter, but He settles the great rule by which 
He deciares that divorce must be regulated. He 
replied to the question of the Pharisees by say- 
ing: “ Have ye not read that He who created 
them in the beginning, made thema male and a 
female, (so it should be translated), and said, for 
this cause shall a man leave father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife ; and they twain shall 
be one flesh. Wherefore, they are no more twain, 
but one flesh. What, the refore , God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” This cer- 
tainly is very explicit in regard to the origin and 
sacredness of marriage, and is an answer which 
cannot be mistaken to the question— May a 
man put away his wife for every cause?” It 
meets exactly the loose and demoraiizing theory 
and practice of many now, and shows how com- 
pletely those who advocate the modern notions of 
marriage and divorce have rejected the Bible and 
the authority of Christ. * * * 

Every blow aimed at the sacredness of mar- 
riage, and at its Divine sanction, strikes at the 
very foundation of a Christian State, and tends 
to the corruption of the public morals. Two good 
results, however, will spring from this attack on 
marriage and the family : it will reveal the extent 
and character of prevailing errors, and will end 
in the firmer establishment of the right. A re- 





Lord.” 
It not only places it 


to believe, already begun. 
ete 
For Friends’ Review. 
OUR PRIVILEGES AND OUR DUTIES. 

Truly goodness and mercy attend us from 
year to year, so that were we to call up the 
privileges and blessings enjoyed, we should see 
much that is calculated to raise the inquiry, 
‘What shall [ render unto the Lord for all his 
And were this inquiry 
attended by a subjection of our will, there would 
be a preparation felt to add, “I will take the 
cup of salvation, and call upon the name of the 
As Friends, we often talk about the 
providential rise of our Society, and of its 
wonderful growth in the midst of much cruel 
persecution ; also, speak of the wonderful man- 
ner in which early Friends were sustained 
through all the cruel mockings, great privations 
and bodily sufferings which they endured: but 


strength which proved sufficient for them, are 
offered us, who profess the same faith and have 
the same testimonies to support, which, if ac- 
cepted and retained, would continue us a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works? 

We sometimes talk with a degree of enthu- 
siasm of the soundness of our doctrines; our 
scriptural views of a Gospel ministry; and the 
spirituality of our ‘node of worship; but is there 
that reduction of self which these doctrines and 
professions are designed to produce in the daily 
walk of the believer; that denial of self-indulg- 
ence; that willingness to suffer reproach for 
well-doing ; that Christian forbearance one with 
the other in our social intercourse ; that charity 
which hopeth all things; that love which binds 
Christians together, and which overcomes the 
world? “If we love one another,” saith the 
Apostle, “God dwelleth in us, and his love is 
perfected in us ;’’ also, that this love is the test 
of our sonship: “ Hereby know we that we 
dwell in him and he in us, because he hath 
given us of his spirit.” The fruits of the spirit 
which are “ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness and temper- 
ance,” shone brightly in the daily walk of early 
Friends, and by these fruits were they known to 
be crucified to the world, and to be followers of 
Him who said to his disciples, “If ye were of 
the world, the world would love his own; but 
because ye are not of the world, but 1 have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world 
hateth you.’ These undeniable evidences of 
the work of grace upon the heart reached the 
witness for God and his Christ in the breast of 
many around them; so that in the day of visita- 
tion they were made willing to profess and con- 
fess the same faith; and thus numbers were 
added, and churches established to the adwira- 
tion of a persecuting world. 
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We believe that God by his spirit gathered 
us to be a people, and that he led our predeces- 
sors, who were faithful to the manifestations of 
the spirit, to form our church government. The 
doctrines and precepts and privileges of church 
organization were so highly estimated by our 

early Friends, that they were willing to endure 
the scoff and contempt of the world, the spoil- 
ing of their goods, the imprisonment of their 
persons, the forfeiture of their rights as citizens, 
and even banishment and death. Thus other 
men labored and suffered, and we have entered 
into their labors; ought we not, then, more fre- 
quently to number our blessings, and call to 
mind our privileges and numerous opportunities 
to labor for the promotion of vital godliness in 
ourselves and the world around us? God has 
set us upon a hill, and does he not expect we will 
honor him with our substance? and are we not 
convinced that great advantages bring with them 
additional responsibilities ; great opportunities, 
higher and more numerous and pressing duties ; 
and great blessings, great gratitude and implicit 
obedience ? 

When we view our position in the Christian 
world and the privileges around us, do we not 
feel our great debt to our God and to our fellow- 
men? and ought we not, as a church and as in 
dividual members, to do more for the spread 
and application of Gospel principles? God 
hath given us light, that we may be workers to- 
gether with him and for him, to the pulling 
down of the strong-holds of sin, both in nations 
and churches, and that the kingdom of his Son 
may spread until the kingdoms of this earth 
shall become the kingdoms of our God and his 
Christ. = 

— 


From the N, Y. Evening Pust. 


HELPER’S IMPENDING CRISIS. 


Mr. Helper’s first chapter is a comparison 
between the results of slave labor and free labor, 


drawn mainly from the statistics of the last 


census, and showing conclusively the superiority 


of freedom. The author takes the States one 
by one, contrasts their physical and commercial 
condition, compares their productive resources, 
their commerce, their educational establishments, 
their newspapers and churches, and the rapidity 
of their progress in all the elements of civiliza- 
tion; and the conclusion he demonstrates is, 
that in every thing that contributes to the wel- 
fare and happiness of man, the free States are 
immeasurably in advance of the slave States. 
Slavery, he proves, has retarded the prosperity 
of the whole South, impoverishing and depopu 
lating the cities, laying the country under tribute 
to the N North, de grading the free white men, and 
corrupting the slave owners. 

In the second chapter, Mr. Helper proceeds 
to inquire how the cause of all this stagnation 
and wrong is to be removed, or, in other words, 
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how slavery is to be abolished. Seven-eighths 
of the people of the South, he says, are non- 
slaveholders, having no interest in the institu- 
tion, and only oppressed and degraded by its 
existence. They have been robbed by it of that 
prosperity which they might have otherwise 
attained ; the industry of their free arms has 
been paralyzed by it; they have been kept in 
ignorance by it ; and they are practically, through 
its effects, deprived of the better part of their 
political and social rights. The slaveholders 
control the political machinery of the South ; 
they enjoy the profitable offices; they determine 
the consideration and rank of men in society; 
and in all their private and public conduct 
deport themselves exclusively with reference to 
their own predominant interests. Mr. H. ad- 
vises the non-slaveholders to set up a little for 
themselves, to protest against the despotism of 
the oligarchy, and manage their political and 
social affairs in view of the larger interests of 
the whole people, and not for the benefit of a 
single class. He recommends to them therefore, 

‘1. Thorough organization and independent 
political action on the part of the non-slave- 
holding whites of the South. 

“2. Ineligibility of pro-slavery slaveholders : 
never another vote to any one who advocates 
the retention and pe rpetuation of human slavery. 

“3. No co-operation with pro-slavery poli- 
ticians; no fe slowship with them in religion; no 
affiliation with them in society. 

“4. No patronage to pro-slavery merchants ; 
no guestship in slave-waiting hotels; no fees to 
pro-slavery lawyers; no employment of pro- 
slavery physicians; no audience to pro-slavery 
parsons. 

“5. No more hiring of slaves by non-slave- 
holders. 

“6. Abrupt discontinuance of subscription to 
pro-slavery newspapers. 

‘7. The greatest possible encouragement to 
free white labor.” 

There is something extreme, no doubt, in a 
part of this; but it is only retorting upon the 
slaveholders themselves the course of proceeding 
which they have long recommended toward the 
North, and, under Mr. Helper’s experience of 
the intolerance of the privileged class, is not alto- 
gether unnatural. 

In the remaining chapters of his book, Mr. 
Helper fortifies his own conclusions with the 
best opinions that he can gather from the col- 
leeted wisdom of the civilized world. He begins 
with citations against slavery from the writings 
of southern statesmen themselves,—from Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Henry, Pinckney, 
the Randolphs, Marshall, Mason, Gaston, Me- 
Dowell, Clay, Benton, and others, and from the 
resolutions of southern legislatures. He next 
adduces the testimony of northern men, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, Adams, Warren, Jay, Clinton, 
Hancock, Ames, and the rest. He then passes 
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to »the evidenee given to the same effect : the complished. wnihe proper regulations, pro- 
many illustrious thinkers and writers of all ages, | cured for them the recognition of legal validity 
from Plato and Cicero, in ancient times, from! 

the popes and scholars of the middle-ages, from ' 
the publicists of France, from the literature of Justice Hale. 

England, down to the splendid eloquence of —— 

Burke and Brougham, in our modern eras. Fi-| Report on INDIAN ArFrarrs.—With what. 
nally he avails himself of the declarations of, eyer injustice the Aborigines of our country 
the churches, of all denominations and sects, ¥ 
who have put on record their hostility to the =e : cer ; 
subjection of man by man. ithe cupidity of unprincipled men, it must, we 


a | thnk, be fairly conceded that, of latter time, a 

FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | dis sposition has been shown by the officers of the 
. - Federal Government to promote their welfare 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 21, 1860. | in a spirit of kindness, humanity and justice 


when the question was brought before Chief 


may have been treated in past years through 


The question of Indian improvement and civili- 

MARRIAGE AND Divorce.—The facility lat-| zation is one of acknowledged difficulty, and 
terly afforded by the laws of Indiana, in obtain- | failures have doubtless occurred in some in- 
ing divorces, has induced a large number of | stances, more from an erroneous but well meant 


persons to remove temporarily into that State | than from a fraudulent policy. 


for the purpose of having their marriage on. | The late report of the Commissioner on Indian 
: | 


gagements annulled. Many of the citizens of affairs to the Secretary of the Interior, is a doc- 


Indiana have felt this state of things to be a | Ument of much importance, but its length is too 
dishonor and disgrace, and some modification | great for full insertion in our columns ; we have 


of the law has already been made. Yet it ap- | therefore marked such portions as we think will 


pears that not in Indiana alone, but in other | be read with special interest. Much time and 
parts of the West, there has been great laxity | reflection have evidently been given by the Com- 
of morals and manners on the subjects of mar- | missioner to the suggestion of remedies for the 
riage and divorce. The Cincinnati Gazette has | defects which still exist in the regulations of the 
earnestly maintained the religious obligations of| Indian department, and he states that the nu- 
marriage, and some extracts from one of its|merous changes made in regard to our Indian 
articles may be found in our present number. policy require rules that are adapted to the pres- 
The views of our religious Society on mar-| ent condition of affairs, as well as to the rapid 
riage and divorce have always been explicit and | advance many of our Indian tribes are making 
uniform. We regard marriage as a Divine | in civilization. 
ordinance and a solemn engagement for the | Sea. 
term of life; consequently, the right of divorcee} HeELper’s ImMpenpING Crisis.—The im 
by the civil law has never been recognised. | portance attached to this book by the southern 
Friends reject the popish doctrine that marriage | members of Congress has awakened a general 
is a sacrament, and therefore dependent for its 





paaaive on the part of the people to become ac- 
validity on the blessing of a priest; and while | quainted with it, and the publisher, it is said, 
uniting with the general Protestant Church in | finds difficulty in meeting the increased de- 
believing it to be a religious ordinance, they do| mand. It was first published in a volume of 
not hold that “the rite is properly performed | 500 pages about two years since, and it appears 
under the authority of the civil power.” that the author is a native of North Carolina, be- 
The attention of George Fox and his contem-| longing to the non-slaveholding class, to whom 
poraries was very early directed to marriage his book is principally addressed. His aim was 
regulations ; and the difficulties they experience a to show that slavery is injurious to the general 
from the jealousy of the civil and ecclesiastical | interests and prosperity of the South, and par- 
authorities form an interesting and important | ticularly to the non-slaveholding whites, and to 
chapter in the history of our religious Society. | point out the means by whieh these may throw 
The great care exercised by our early Friends| off the yoke which oppresses them. 
to give ample public notice of intended mar-| A compend of the book has been published 
riages in their meetings, and to have them ac-!in pamphlet form, containing about 200 pages, 
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and omitting some harsh and exasperating 
expressions which appeared in the original, and 
this is the publication recommended by certain 


members of Congress and others as likely to be 
productive of beneficial results. 

In another part of this number a brief de- 
scription of the book is copied from the New 
York Eve ning Post. 


~~ aes 


Marriep, On Fifth day, the 29th ult., at Friends’ 
meeting house, Newton, near Camden, N. J., Josera 
B. Cooprr, Jr., to Euizasetu C., daughter of John M. 
Kaighn. 

——-, On the 29th of 12th mo., 1859, at Milford 
meeting, Davin Surroy, of Chenoa, M’Lean co., IIl., to 
Desoran Wuirs, daughter of Aaron White, of Milton, 
Wayne co., Ind. 


-—- ~~ + 


Diep, At Wilmington, Del., on the 18th ult., Ep- 
WARD YARNALL, of this city, in the 61st year of his 
age. 

The subject of this notice was a useful member of 
the leading benevolent institutions of his native city. 
Quick to feel and prompt to act, his sympathy with 
philanthropic efforts was unwavering, while his gentle 
and couciliatory bearing secured the esteem of those 
with whom he was associated. 

Of what he was in the family circle this is not the 
place to speak, because it would be impossible to 
avoid the appearance of eulogy. 

For some months his health had gradually failed. 
To his friends it was evident that while seldom 
speaking of it, he recognized this truth, more painful 
to others than to himself. He had been trained in a 
belief in the principles of Christianity as held by the 
religious Society of Friends; and had been favored 
to witness from earliest youth to matured age the re- 
sults of those principles in the devoted lives of some 
who were most dear to him. From those early im- 
pressions he never wavered. But when brought to 
review them under a sense that the day was far spent, 
they became more and more precious to him. He 
sought in retirement, in the private reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, and, we cannot doubt, in earnest, 
secret prayer, ability to carry out in his daily practice 
the settled convictions of his life. He became much 
interested in the promotion of our Christian doctrines 
and testimonies, and taking the humblest views of 
his own qualifications was very desirous of encourag- 
ing, by such aid as he could afford, the efforts of oth- 
ers for this end. As the work of religion proceeded, 
his friends were impressed by his meekness, and the 
tenderness of his spirit. Shrinking from much ex- 
pression of his own feelings, it was by his evident 
watchfulness over himself, the tempered tone of his 
conversation, his abounding charity, and especially | 
his love for those who loved the Saviour, that others | 
measured his Christian progress. 

The attack of acute disease, under which, after | 
several weeks confinement, he at length sank, found | 
him not unprepared. During the fluctuations of his 
malady, and they were many, he was preserved in 
great quietness. Resigned to the will of his Heaven- 
ly Father, he was made content to abide the event, | 
whatever it might be. ‘‘ He had endeavored,’’ he 
humbly said, ‘‘ to cast all his cares upon his Redeem- 
er,’’ and thus calmly waiting, trusting in the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus, he received the summons and 
peacefully departed. 


, In Preble county, Ohio, on the 29th of the 


| Friends of New York. 
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11th month, 1859, Davin Kenwortay, a beloved Elder 
of Elk Monthly Meeting, aged 49 years. This dear 
Friend was a bright example of humility and self- 
denial even in his youth, and by the sanctifying in- 
fluence of Divine Grace became prepared for useful- 


| ness in the Church, having acceptably filled the sta- 
| tion of Elder for more than eighteen years. 


The re- 
ligious and literary instruction of our youth was a 
subject in which he felt a lively interest, evincing 
much concern for the prosperity of Friends’ schools. 
He was also a zealous advocate and faithful supporter 
of First-day schools for Scriptural instruction. 

It was evident from the sweet composure and 
heavenly serenity of his mind during his sickness 
that he felt the arm of his Divine Master near for his 
support, and on which he could repose in humble 
confidence. At one time, after his physicians had 
left his room, he inquired what they thought of his 
case, and observing some hesitancy in reply, he said, 
**You need not fear to tell me, I am not afraid to 
die, I feel resigned to the will of the Lord.’’ 

Diep, On the Ist of 11th mo., 1859, Exizasern C., 
daughter of Kinsey M. and Caroline E. Talbott, aged 
1 year and 9 months. A member of Smithfield 
Monthly Meeting, Jefferson county, Ohio. 

——, Near Raysville, Henry Co., Ind., on the 13th 
of 10th mo., 1859, Etvina, wife of Amos C. Horner, 
and daughter of Eli Reece, of Cherry Grove, aged 29 
years, 1 mo., and 29 days. 
ness with much patience. 


She bore a lingering ill- 


At Richmond, Ind., on the 4th inst., JAMES 
Jounson, an esteemed member of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting, in the 57th year of his age. 

The deceased resided for many years near Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, whence he removed to this place a few 
years since. He was an exemplary member of the 
Society of Friends, evincing, by his upright and con- 
sistent walk through life, his desire for a preparation 
for the change that has now overtaken him. He re- 
marked, during his sickness, that of himself he had 
nothing to boast, but relied on the merits of his Sa- 
viour; and near his close, said that all was peace 
and resignation. 

, On the Ist of 12th mo., 1859, Saran, wife of 
George C. Cox, a member of Elk Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Ohio, aged 42 years, 1 month, and 3 days. 

, At the residence of Branson Dennis, in Wayne 
county, Ind., 23d of 12th mo., 1859, Jonn Corry, re- 
cently from N. Carolina, in his 82d year. A member 
of Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ind. 

——, In Henry county, Ind., on the 8th of 10th 
mo., 1859, Anna Bowman, widow of William Bow- 
man, in the 89th year of her age, a member of Duck 
Creek Monthly Meeting. The closing hours of this 
dear friend bore ample testimony to the efficacy of a 
saving belief in robbing death of its terrors, and the 
grave of its gloom. In her last sickness of three 
weeks’ duration she was enabled to give much perti- 
nent counsel and advice. Her mind seemed strong 
and clear to near the last. 


a ~<a 
POCKET ALMANAC FOR THE YEAR 1860, 
Specifying the times of holding the several Yearly 
Meetings, and also of the Quarterly Meetings con- 
stituting them. Prepared by the Tract Association of 
Price 25 cents per dozen, or 


| 36 cents if sent by mail: packages of 6 dozen to one 


address will be sent free of postage for one dollar 
and fifty-six cents. 
For sale by Ss. S. & WwW. Woop, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And Wa. Macnivey, 
Office of ‘‘ Friends’ Review,’’ Philada. 
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SOUP HOUSE. 

The Society for Supplying the Poor of the City 
with Soup having opened their House in Griscom 
street, (late Green’s court, between 4th and 5th and 
Spruce and Pine streets,) respectfully solicit con- 
tributions in aid of this charity. Donations will be 
gratefully received by the Treasurer, 

JeREMIAHn Hacker, No. 316 8. Fourth St., or 


Tomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St. 
3t. 


=n 

The Western Soup House at the §S. E. corner of 
Seventeenth and Sansom (late George) street, is now 
open for the delivery of Soup and Bread. Donations 


will be thankfully received by either of the following 
persons :— 
Grorce Vavx, Treasurer, No. 46 N. 17th St., and 
1715 Arch street. 
SamveEt L. Batty, Secretary, No. 920 Chestnut St. 
Wim U. Drrzuer, N. E. cor. 12th & Filbert St. 


-—~t)8> - 


THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF FRIENDS FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
RELIGIOUS AND USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

The Executive Committe: report as follows: 

The period having arrived for issuing the 
second annual report of “The Association of 
Friends for the Diffusion of Religious and Useful 
Knowledge,” it is with feelings of satisfaction, 
and they trust also of gratitude to that Divine 
Providence which alone can qualify for any good 
word or work, that the Executive Committee | 
present to the Association and to Friends gene- 
rally the record of their labors during the past 
year. 

Amid, perhaps, the most discouraging state 
of pecuniary affairs, throughout the length and 
breadth of our country, that has been wit- 
nessed for many years, and which has operated 
with great force upon the Western States,— 
within the limits of which so large a part of our 
Religious Society is located, and where it was 
anticipated there would be an extensive circula- 
tion of our publications,—we have, even under 
these adverse circumstances, convincing evidences 
of the value, if not the necessity, of such an 
organization. ' 

Since the date of the last annual report up to | 
the end of the year 1859, we have disposed of'| 
13,161 copies of our own publications, making a 
total, since the commencement of our operations, of | 
21,994 volumes. Through the active co-opera- 
tion of a kindred Association of Friends in Cin- | 
cinnati, 1,399 volumes have been sold, chiefly | 
at the times of holding the Ohio, Indiana, and 
Western Yearly Meetings. Orders have also| 
been received from individuals and for meeting- | 
libraries, within the limits of those Yearly Meet- | 
ings, to the extent of 653 volumes. North Caro- | 
lina and Baltimore Friends have ordered 502 | 
volumes; and those of New York, including the , 
Trustees of the Murray Fund, 1,360 volumes. | 
The Trustees of the Brown Fund, at Providence, | 
R. I., and the N. BE. Meeting for sufferings, | 
have taken 2,050 volumes; and others in New! 
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England 725; 250 copies in sheets have been 
sent to London; and sales to individuals in va- 
rious parts have amounted to 6,222 volumes, in- 
cluding those paid for by subscription to a fund 
to be applied to the circulation of our books where 
it is deemed desirable to send them gratuitously. 

The stereotype plates of the following books 
have been presented to the Association since our 
last report, viz :— 

Fuller on Religious Declension. 

Waring’s Hymns and Selections. 

A Memoir of Thomas Story. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, I)lustrated. 

Sketch of the Rise of the Religious Society 
of Friends: their Doctrines and Discipline. 

Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutchinson 

Memoir of Mary Capper. 

Of the first five of these, editions have been 
printed. An edition of the Memoir and Letters 
of Jonathan Hutchinson will be issued in a few 
days; and one of the Memoir of Mary Capper 
shortly thereafter. The cost of the stereotype 
plates now owned by the Association, amounts 
to about $1430. We have also reason to believe 
that further valuable additions will be made to 
our number of publications during the ensuing 
year. 

We have not yet succeeded in forming a series 
of juvenile books adapted to the wants of our 
Religious Society. This is a source of regret, as 
there is evidently a great need of them, both for 
family use and for libraries of First day Schools. 
We believe that there are gifted minds in our 
Society who could prepare such volumes ; and to 
such we would commend the subject, with the 
expression of our conviction that much good 
would be effected by judicious compilations 
adapted to the taste and capacity of children, 
and conveying instruction calculated both to im- 
prove their mental faculties and to cherish in 
their hearts love to their Heavenly Father, to 
their parents, and to those with whom they are 
associated. 

A circular has been recently issued, on behalf 
of the Association, to Friends in this country, 
inviting their co-operation, through the action of 
organized committees, to circulate the cheap and 
instructive books provided for the benefit of the 
members of our Religious Society, and others 
within the sphere of their influence; and we 
trust that it will be responded to, both from the 
east and west. If parents will seriously con- 
sider the subject of the good that may result to 
their families from the introduction of the right 
kind of books into their domestic circles, and 
contrast it with the evil that surely follows from 
the reading of trifling, fictitious, and very often 
pernicious volumes, the solemn sense of respon- 
sibility would certainly induce them to make 
great efforts—where it is necessary—to provide 
that wholesome food for the mind which is as 
needful for its proper growth as the meat they so 
earnestly labor for is for the support of the body. 
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Within the past year, our attention has been 
particularly called to the subject of the gratui- 
tous distribution of books in remote parts where 
it is desirable that reading should be furnished 
adapted to the moral and religious improvement 
of the people. In the Sixth month last, our 
dear friends Robert and Sarah Lindsey, being 
about to embark for California, the Executive 
Committee were informed that they would be 
willing to take charge of a collection of books to 
distribute among those whom they might meet 
in the prosecution of their religious labors. A 
number of Friends having contributed the need- 
ful funds, about 1,200 volumes of our publications 
were forwarded to San Francisco under the care 
of Robert Lindsey, the freight being paid by the 
Committee. By accounts received, these books 
appear to have been very acceptable, few of the 
publications of Friends having been before cir- 
culated there. The general scarcity of all read- 
able matter in those parts will probably induce 
many to take up our small volumes; and not a 
few may thus receive profitable impressions of 
more value than the gold of their mountains and 
streams, leading them, through the operations of 
divine grace, to desire the true riches, for the 
attainment of which we are encouraged to labor 
while it is yet day, for the night cometh wherein 
no man can work. 

In various other parts, in Iowa, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, &c., have interesting opportunities 
occurred to place our books in libraries of a 
public character, and to circulate them among 
individuals not of our Religious Society. In the 
prosecution of this labor, the Committee also 
find that many Friends in remote localities could 
not conveniently spare the small sum required 
for the purchase of our books, and yet would be 
rejoiced to have them, both for their own benefit 
and that of their neighbors. 

Under these circumstances, it is believed right 
to appeal earnestly to Friends to consider the use- 
fulness that would result from an appropriation 
of a part of their means, either by present dona- 
tion or by bequest, toward the establishment of 
a fund on a liberal scale, the interest of which 
might be annually applied to the dissemination 
of religious and useful knowledge through the 
medium of our publications and those of suitable 
character from other sources. 

We are informed that our late valued friend 
Edward Yarnall, who had, from the first establish- 
ment of the Association, been an active and use- 
ful member of it, has bequerthed the sum of 
$2,000 to be applied to the promotion of its 
objects. The Murray Fund, under the care of 
Friends of New York, and the Brown Fund, 
under the care of Friends of New England, may 
he cited as instances of the great utility of such 
bequests, and of the benefit which successive 
generations may derive from a liberality so ap- 
propriate to our Christian profession. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

Philadelphia, 1st mo. 3, 1860. 


|. Books published by the ‘‘ Association of Friends 
| for the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowledge,’’ 
and for sale at their Depository, No. 109 North 
Tenth St., Philadelphia :— 

Retail. 
14 cts. 


If mailed. 
1—A Memoir of Elizabeth Fry, . 19 cts. 
2—Views of American Slavery a 
Century ago, . 
3—Youthful Pilgrims, i 
4—A Memoir of William Penn, 
5—A Selection from the Epistles 
of George Fox, ° 
6—A Selection from the L 
of Isaac Penington, ° 
7—A Memoir of Maria Fox, - 
8—A Memoir of Daniel Wheeler, 
and hisVisit to the Pacific Isles, 
9—Aunt Jane’s Verses for Chil- 
dren, Illustrated, ‘ ; 
10—Rambles of a Naturalist, 
with Life of the Author, Dr. 
Godman, ‘ 
11—The Life of Mar 


21“ 
21 
24 


“c 


se 


etters 


garet Fox, 
wife of George Fox, . e 
12—Fuller on Religious Declen- 
sion, . ° ° ‘ 
13—A Memoir of Thomas Story, 
14—The Vegetable Kingdom, Il- 
lustrated, j 
15—Waring’s Hymns 
tions, . ‘ ° é . 
16—Sketch of the Rise of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends ; 
their Doctrines and Discipline, 
17—Memoirs of Jonathan Hutch- 
inson, with Selections from his 
Letters, . 


and Selec- 


“ce 


When 1 set is taken, a discount of 15 per cent. is 
allowed. Of Books, at 14 and 15 cts. retail, 8 copies 
are sold for $1; those at 17 and 18 cts. retail, 7 
copies for $1; and those at 20 cts. retail, 6 copies 
for $1. On orders of 50 copies or upwards, a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. is made from the above retail 
prices, thus offering an inducement to co-ordinate 
associations, committees, or individuals who wish to 
purchase for distribution. [The additional charge 
made as above for postage is not subject to any dis- 
count. ] 

Persons wishing any of the above works sent by 
mail, will please inclose the price, including postage, 
in a letter addressed to Wm. Macniven, Agent. 

Box 2149 Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Extracts from the late Report of A. B. GREEN- 
Woop, Commissioner on Indian Affairs. 


The agent for the Indians remaining in the 
State of New York reports favorably of their con- 
tinued but gradual improvement. These Indians 
comprise the remnant left of the once famed and 
formidable confederacy of the Six Nations, 
whose dominion and despotic sway at one time 
extended from the shores of Lake Michigan to 
| the Carolinas, and from the St. Lawrence river 
(to the Wabash. Though much reduced in num- 
| ber, their decline in that particular has been far 
‘less than that of most, if not all, the tribes, 
' who have suffered the evils of continued removal 
| from place to place as the white population has 

advanced. At the commencement of the war of 
the Revolution they were estimated to have 
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numbered not more than 9,000. Their present 
population is about 4,000. They are comfortably 
located on reservations in different parts of the 
State, where laws, especially enacted for the pur- 
pose, effectually protect them in their persons and 
property. The State also has extended to them 
the advantages of her free school system—there 
being twenty-one schools of that description in 
successful operation among them, six of which 
are taught by Indians. It is hoped that this 
good example of considerate and philanthropic 
regard for the rights, interests and welfare of the 
Indians, will be followed by the other States 
within whose limits portions of the race remain 
permanently located. - - - 

The policy of concentrating the Indians of 
Michigan on small reservations, with the view of 
training them to industrial pursuits, is being 
successfully prosecuted, and, if aided by such 
legislation on the part of the State, as may be 
necessary for the protection of their rights and 
interests, and to prevent their being supplied 
with ardent spirits, confident hopes may be enter- 
tained of an early and material improvement in 
their condition. 

The QOneidas in Wisconsin are anxious to 
have the lands in their reservation surveyed, and 
limited portions thereof allotted to them in 
severalty ; the remainder to be disposed of for 
their benefit. Their agent gives good reasons why 
this should be done, and it being in conformity 
with the now firmly established policy of the 
Department, they should be gratified in their 
reasonable wishes in this particular. . 


The agent reports that the Menomonees are 
beginning to make some progress in the adoption 
of agricultural and other industrial pursuits, in 
the new home provided for them by the treaty 
of 1854; and that they desire to have their 
lands partitioned among them in severalty, 
which may be regarded as an evidence of a 
dawning consciousness, on their part, of an en- 
tire change in their mode of life being necessary 
for their welfare and happiness. 


hereditary hostilities between these two tribes, 
in which numerous lives were annually sacri- 
ficed, in despite of the earnest efforts of the 
government for many years to prevent the 
wanton and inhuman slaughter. * ° . 
In the reports of Superintendent Cullen and 
Agent Brown, will be found most interesting ac- 
counts of a remarkable revolution now going on 
among the Sioux Indians of Minnesota, in regard 
to their dress, habits and pursuits. In common 
with the other members of the great Dakota 
tribes, they have heretofore been regarded as 
among the most wild and intractable, as they 
have been among the most warlike Indians 
within our borders, or on this continent, and but 
very faint hopes have been enteitained of their 
ever being domesticated and civilized. But, 
through the good management and unremitting 
efforts of the above-named officers, the policy of 
restricting them to small reservations, of dividing 
their lands among them in severalty, and pro- 
viding them with comfortable abodes thereon, 
and of supplying them with stock, implements, 
and other means and facilities of adopting agri- 
cultural pursuits, has been attended with the 
most gratifying results. They are rapidly put- 
ting aside their barbaric costume and ornaments, 
and adopting the dress as well as the habits and 
pursuits of civilized life. The plan devised by 
the Superintendent and Agent of having them 
signify their determination to do this in an open 
| and formal manner by being shorn of their scalp- 
locks—the peculiar and distinctive badge of the 
savage warrior—and assuming the dress of the 
white man, is well calculated, not only to confirm 
the transformation in those making the change, but 
also to have a powerful effect and influence upon 
their brethren to follow their example. It is 
stated that among those who have so changed 
are many of the chiefs and numbers of the most 
influential men of the tribe; that two hundred 
men, with their families, making together seven 
hundred persons, have done so within the last 
year; that five hundred more are now prepar- 
ing for it, and that the confident expectation is, 








The concentration of the Chippewas in Wis-|that at the end of three years the Blanket In- 
consin and Minnesota upon the circumscribed | dians will number less than did those who wore 
reservations assigned to them by the treaties of| civilized costumes two years since, before the 
1854-5, besides redeeming a large body of lands} new movement commenced. And it is most 
from the incubus of the Indian title and vagrant! gratifying to know that the change is not con- 


occupancy, and throwing them open for settle- 
ment by the whites, must result in great ad- 
vantage to the Indians themselves, in giving 
them fixed places of abode, in bringing them 
under more easy and efficient control, and in 
enabling the Department to apply with greater 
effect and advantage the means and instrumen- 
talities necessary for their improvement. This 
change of policy in regard to them, and the 
wonderful revolution that has taken place among 


fined to dress alone, but that it includes also the 
industrious habits by which civilization is made 
and maintained; that in aiding to procure the 
material for their houses and improvements, and 
in the construction thereof, the cultivation of 
the soil, and in the management and care of their 
stock and implements, they evince a degree of 
energy, industry and intelligence, which gives 
promise of the most hopeful results. It will 
indeed be remarkable if the great and hitherto 








the Sioux of ‘Minnesota, respecting a radical] unsolved problem of the civilization and regener- 
change in their habits and mode of life, have al-| ation of the red man shall be successfully work- 


1eady led toan entire cessation, itis believed, ofthe|ed out in the case of one of the wildest, most 
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warlike, and, as heretofore believed, most un- 
tamable portions of this singular race. 

These Indians are certainly deserving of every 
encouragement, and, as they need aid and as- 
sistance in their efforts to accomplish ¢he great 
objects of their civilization, their case is one 
which challenges the greatest liberality on the 

art of the government. . * * 

Though suitable reservations have been allotted 


to the border tribes in Nebraska, consisting of 


the Poncas, Pawnees, Omahas, Ottoes and Mis- 
sourias, and every effort made to induce them 
to cultivate their lands for a subsi stence, they 
still continue to persist in their customary ex- 
pedition to the plains to hunt the buffalo, which, 
this year, have brought them into hostile collision 
with some of the wilder bands of the Sioux, 
Cheyennes and Arrapahoes, resulting in the loss 
of anumber of their people slain by those Indians. 
Another unfortunate result was the shortness and 
insufficiency of their crops, from the want of the 
necessary cultivation. 

It is to be hoped that this bitter and fatal ex- 
perience will immediately tend to convince them 
of the folly of their old habits, and of the neces- 
sity and advantages of a different mode of life 
and occupation. 

The situation of the border tribes in Kan<as 
and Nebraska continues to require and to occupy 
the anxious attention of the Department. 

Most of them, were removed there from the 
States east of the Mississippi river, under assur- 
ances that it should be their permanent home, 
while to some specific pledges were given that 
they should never be disturbed in their new pos- 
sessions, nor be included within the limits, or 
brought under the jurisdiction of any future 
territory or State. The country was set apart 
and dedicated to their special and exclusive use. 
Thus’ isolated, it was hoped that they could be 
shielded from the vices attendant upon civiliza 
tion until they could be gradually taught its ad- 

vantages and blessings, and so be prepared to 
meet successfully the uncertain contingencies of 
the future. Various causes operated to render 
such hopes futile; among the most mischievous 
and fatal of which were their possession of too 
great an extent of country held in common, and 
the right to large money annuities; the one giv- 
ing them ample scope for indulgence in their 
unsettled and vagrant habits, and preventing 
their acquiring a knowledge of individuality in 
property, and the advantages of settled homes; 
the other fostering idleness and want of thrift, 
and giving them the means of gratifying their 
depraved tastes and appetites; and though 
located separate and apart by themselves, they 
were yet in contact, or within easy communica- 
tion, with a border population, and so constantly 
exposed to the example of the very vices from 
which it was intended to shield them. Then 
came the acquisition of our new possessions west 
of them, and the consequent inevitable and 
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continued sweep of emigration thereto through 
every portion of their country. ‘Thus was the 
barrier of separation swept away, and they be- 
came subject to constant contact and to all the 
evils of an indiscriminate and lawless intercourse 
with all classes of our population. Their best 
interests, if not their very existence, rendered 
an entire change of policy toward them neces- 
sary, viz.: their concentration on small reserva- 
tions, to be divided among them in severalty, 
where they could be protected and be compelled 
to remain and adopt habits of industry, with 
such control by the Department over their an- 
nuities as would enable it, in the exercise of a 
wise discretion, to apply portions or the whole 
thereof to sush objects and purposes as would 
tend to promote their welfare and improvement. 
The acquisition of their surplus lands would, of 
course, throw open the country to settlement, 
leading i in time to their being surrounded by a 
se sttled and stable population, from which it was 
hoped they would soon learn the advantages of 
industry and the arts of civilized life. 


(To be continued.) 


sonnei 
AVALANCHES. 
(Continued from page 302) 


One peculiar feature in the proceedings of an 
avalanche is the blast by which it is accompa- 
nied. Driving the air before it with great velo- 


city, a considerable commotion must necessarily 


be yroduced in the atmosphere. Probably the 
effects have been greatly overrated, but the mis- 
chief occasioned by these terrible visitors some- 
times assumes a form which can only be explained 
on he principle of aérial concussion. Trees are 
frequently stripped or levelled.on each side of 
their track, though standing far beyond the reach 
of the hurrying snow. ‘ The current of air,’’ 
says Friedrich Kérner, “‘ extends wany hundred 
paces beyond the lawine, and overshoots it with 
a violence which the solid cliffs can se arcely re- 
sist. The strongest trees are torn to strips, men 
and animals are hurled into the abyss, or borne 
unhurt to some neighboring ridge; houses are 
unroofed, and beams, lumps of on and frag- 
ments of stone are sent clattering through the 
air.” It is stated that the eastern spire of the 
convent of Dissentis was prostrated by the breath 
of an avalanche, which dashed past the place at 
the distance of a quarter of amile. On the 27th 
of December, 1819, an enormous mass swept 
down into the valley of the Visp from the Bies- 
gletscher, as if eager to devour the little hamlet 
Randa, which lies on the opposite slope. Fortu- 
nately the vast missile took a direction to the 
north of the village, marking its path with a 
spray of icy fragments and lumps of stone, which 
desolated the neighboring fields at the time. The 
curé of the parish wasawakened by a shock which 
tossed up his bed as if a young earthquake were 
gambolling iv his apartment. A terrible rush of 
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wind succeeded, and this was supposed to be the 
recoil of the air from the rocks which fronted 
the avalanche. Chimneys were thrown down; 
roofs were peeled from the houses; the garnered 
hay was whirled up the mountain side, or strewn 
over the woods; a timber hovel, containing a 
couple of old women, was carried bodily to a dis- 
tance of more than a hundred yards, without in- 
flicting any injury upon its occupants; and up- 
wards of a hundred buildings were damaged or 
destroyed. When Leukerbac—so famous for its 
steaming tanks, filled with a promiscuous throng 
of invalids, who present one of the uncouthest 
spectacles we have ever witnessed—was invaded 
by an avalanche in the year 1719, four of its in- 
habitants were whisked into the air, and tran- 
sported by the blast to some distant meadows, 
where their corpses were subsequently disco- 
vered. 

Frantic, however, as these great masses of snow 
may appear in their movements, there is at times 
something excessively quaint in their doings. A 
forest growing on one side of the valley of Ca- 
lanca, in the Canton of the Grisons, was torn up 
by an avalanche, and conveyed to the other, 
where it was leit standing as if on its native site. 
Apparently by way of frolic, a fir-tree was hoisted 
to the top of the parsonage house, and planted 
there as a souvenir of the visit. In 1800, an 
avalanche dashed into the valley of Vorder Rhein, 
near Trons, crossed it to the opposite slope, de- 
stroying many trees and chilets in its progress 
then rebounded, mounting the declivity which it 
had just descended ; and ‘thas oscillated until! at 
the fourth vibration it fell upon Trons, where it 
— -d the residue of its wrath. The inhabi- 
taunts of the hamlet of Rueras, in the talley of 
Tawich, in the same canton, went to sleep as usual 
on a certain evening in the year 1749, but, on 
awakivg next morning, they found themselves en- 
veloped in darkness. Cvuncluding that the sun 
had not yet risen, they waited for the coming of 
the day. The day, however, came not. Sur- 
prised at its postponement, some of them went to 
their doors, and discovered, to their great horror, 
that their houses were buried in snow. An ava- 
lanche had swept them away in the night, yet so 
gently, that their rest had not been disturbed. 
Assistance being rendered, sixty persons were 
rescued, but forty had already perished. 

Many a wonderful case of deliverance from the 
jaws of the avalanche might be related. The 
store-but of a herdsman in the Canton Wallis 
was overwhelmed by a fall from the Diablere- 
Gletscher—himself being in the place at the 
time. The roof groaned and gradually bent be- 
neath the load, whilst the poor trembling owner, 
cowering in one corner, awaited the moment of 
fracture. At last al! was still, but it was the 
frightful stillness of aliving grave. After a while, 
by dint of great exertion, the captive contrived 
to force an opening through the side of the hovel, 
but, on endeavoring to probe the snow with a 





















pole, he found that its thickness precluded all 
reasonable expectation of escape. Dismayed, he 
shrank back into bis hut, and prepared himself 
to die of hunger and of suffocation. Horrible 
were the*hours he spent in solitude and despair. 
Recovering a little, however, he resolved to make 
a vigorous struggle for life. He seized his hatchet 
and began to excavate a path. The snow and ice 
were so compact, that excessive labor was requi- 
red, and the great blocks of stone which the poor 
man encountered, compelled him to make fre- 
quent détours. Returning to the hut when ex- 
hausted, and supporting himself by means of 
some cheese which he had in store—the air con- 
tained in the crevices of the snow affording suffi- 
cient pabulum for the lupgs—he persisted in his 
task until the edge of the axe was worn away. 
How time flitted in the world beyond, he could 
not conjecture; but reckoning by his meals, he 
concluded that six weeks had already elapsed, 
when at length the material about him became 
spongier in its texture, and from this cireum- 
stance he drew brighter auguries of his release. 
Dig, dig—on he proceeded with his blunted wea- 
pon, until at the expiration of another fortnight 
he emerged from his prison-house, and stood, 
with torn clothes, swollen face, and lacerated 
limbs, in presence of the setting sun! The joy 
of that moment was worth balf a lifetime of woe. 
Rapidiy ne made his way into the valley, and 
soon reached the door of thre cottage where 
his wife and family resided. By this tim: it 
was dark. He looked through the casement, 
tapped gently, and murmured the words, “Open, 
Maria! thy husband yet lives: he is here.” 
But nine weeks of absence had constrained 
the inmates to regard him as dead, and the 
sight of that excoriated countenance, with its two 
wild staring eyes peering through the casement, 
extorted a cry of terror. Believing that they were 
troubled by au apparition, they ejaculated a pray- 
er to the Virgin for protection, and fastened both 
window and door upon the glowering phantow. 
All attempts to obtain admittance being vain, the 
peasant proceeded to the house of the curé, who, 
on hearimg the marvellous tale, gave the poor 
wife his guarantee that the visitor was no goblin, 
but a genuine husband, composed, like other 
husbands, of veritable flesh and blood. 
(To be concluded) 


a + +8) + 


‘*Discouraged because of the way.’’ Num. 21, 4. 


Pilgrim of Earth, who art journeying to heaven, 
Heir of eternal life, child of the day, 

Cared for, watched over, beloved and forgiven, 
Art thou discouraged because of the way? 


Cared for, watched over, though often thou seemest 
Justly forsaken, nor counted a child ; 

Loved and forgiven, though rightly thou deemest 
Thyself all unholy, impure and defiled. 


Weary and thirsty, no water-brook near thee, 
Press on, nor faint at the length of the way ; 

The God of thy life will assuredly hear thee,— 

He will provide thee with strength for the day. 
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Break through the brambles and briars that obstruct | 


thee, 
Dread not the gloom nor the blackness of night, 
Lean on the hand that will safely conduct thee, 
Trust to His eye to whom darkness is light. 


Be trustful, be steadfast, whatever betide thee ; 
Only one thing do thou ask of the Lord,— 

Grace to go forward wherever He guide thee, 
Simply believing the truth of His word. 


Still on thy spirit deep anguish is pressing ; 
Not for the yoke that His wisdom bestows ; 
A heavier burden thy soul is distressing,— 
A heart that is slow in His love to repose: 


Earthliness, coldness, unthankful behaviour: 
Ah! thou mayest sorrow, but do not despair ; 

Even this grief thou mayst bring to thy Saviour, 
**Cast upon //im all this burden and care. 


” 


Bring all thy hardness, His power can subdue it, 
How full is the promise, the blessing how free— 
‘* Whatever ye ask in my name I will do it,” 
‘** Abide in my love and be joyful in me.”’ 
London Friend. 
-~-- = 
Oh, it is easy in life’s tranquil day, 
When all around is peace, to kneel and pray— 
** Father! thy will be done ;’’ but when that will 
Calls us to suffer and be patient still ; 
When God’s mysterious ways are all unknown, 
When clouds and darkness veil his awful thrcne ; 
Oh! how we need his all-supporting hand, 
To bow submissive to the high command; 
To trust him still in life’s beclouded day, 
And in meek resignation thus to pray. 


+ tm 
THE COMPASS FLOWER. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


Behold the Compass Flower! a little flower 
Which starts up in the prairies, like a thought 
Of beauty in some wasted bosom wrought, 

And cheers the traveller in his dreariest hour— 


For it directs him on his devious way, 
Even as the needle doth the sailor, tost 
On landless billows, desolate and lost, 

Without a star to lend its guiding ray. 


Pointing due North, its leaves and petals show 
Whére lie the undiscovered realms, and where 
The icebergs lift their pinnacles in air 

From deep foundations of eternal snow. 


Pointing to where the Arctic circle keeps 
Its awful secrets locked in pierceless gloom, 
And Franklin, the explorer, in his tomb 
Of frost, unchangeable, for ever sleeps. 


Pointing to that last, utmost verge, around 
The pole, whereon the solid planet turns, 
And, all undimmed, the Boreal splendor burns 
Out of the darkness of that vast profound. 


Thou extreme North! what is the force that draws 


Toward thee alike the needle and this flower ? 
What is that weird, inexplicable power— 
Of such mute marvel what the wondrous cause ? 


Thus, as the traveller his path pursues 
Lonely across the Texan wilderness, 
Such musings may his idle mind possess 
While the small Compass Flower he,gladly views ; 


Brightening the desert, as the swinging light, 
Set here and there upon a wave-borne buoy, 
Inspires the coastwise pilot’s heart with joy, 

When he surveys it through the murky night. 





How small a thing, and yet how great a deed! 
Like many a blessing which our God bestows, 
From the sweet scent and glory of the rose 

To the strange virtue in a homely weed. 


—The Press. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreten IyteLuicence.—Liverpool dates to the 31st 
ult. have been received. 

The recent pamphlet on the Pope and the Con- 
gress, currently ascribed to the French Emperor, had 
given offence to the Pope, and he had declined to en- 
ter the Congress until an official denial of the author- 
ship should be given. This lad not been done, but 
| Count Walewski had declared to the diplomatic body 
at Paris that as long as he remains Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, it will not be considered the programme 
of the French Ministry; and a publication, appa- 
rently by authority, in the Pays, asserts that the pam- 
phlet has been misinterpreted, that it does not pro- 
| pose to deprive the Pope of the Legations, but simply 

advises him to submit to the present state of things, 
and that the Congress alone must decide the ques- 
tion. Difficulties were said to have arisen in the 
French cabinet, which, it was thought, might lead to 
the withdrawal of Count Walewski. Russia had also 
rejected the policy advocated in the pamphlet, and it 
was reported that Austria, Spain and Naples would 
not join the Congress unless the Pope was represent- 
ed. The Pays announced that the Powers invited 
had been apprised that the meeting could not take 
place on the day originally fixed, and that a subse- 
quent one would be appointed. 





EyeLtanp.—A movement is in progress for a subma- 
rine cable across the thirty miles between the Land’s 
End and the Scilly Islands, which would then be a 
port of call for ships arriving in the Channel for 
orders. 

T. B. Macaulay, the eminent historian, died on the 
28th ult., after an illness of two weeks, at the age of 
fifty-nine. 


Spaiv.—It is stated that Lord John Russell has di- 
rected the English Minister at Madrid to abstain, for 
at least six months, from pressing for the payment 
of the debt of £500,000 due from Spain to England; 
| but that the Spanish Cabinet will decline the pro- 
| posed delay, and will duly pay the money. Nothing 
| of importance had occurred in the war with Morocco. 

The Spanish forces were preparing to proceed towards 
| Tetuan, which place it was intended to attack. 





Russta.—The government is said to be negotiating 
for the purchase from the Emperor of Japan of the 
| southern half of the island of Saghalien, the north- 
| ern part of which is already held by Russia. 








Turkey.—After numerous meetings of the Minis- 
try, resolutions have been adopted calling on the 
European Powers to settle the Suez Canal question 
in its political bearings, by guaranteeing the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire. The French Ambassador and 
four others had agreed to this arrangement, and offi- 
cial notifications had been sent by the Turkish gov- 
ernment to different Powers. It is said that the 
French government will cease for the present to 
press the question. 


Cuiva.—The Chinese government is reported to 
have applied for the mediation of the United States 
in the difficulties with France and England. 


Japan.—Advices are to the 14th of 11th month. 
The embassy for the United States is to embark on 
the 22d of next month, on board the U. 8. ship Pow- 
hatan, for Panama, where they will cross the Isth- 
mus, and will be conveyed to Washington in a na- 
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tional vessel. There will be two chief Ambassadors, 
who will be accompanied by 18 subordinate officials 
and 50 other attendants. 

The difficulties respecting the American currency 
continued, and the Japanese government appeared 
disposed to throw obstacles in the way of trade, by 
restricting the quantity of any article which a mer- 
chant might sell in a day, and by limiting the amount 
of money which it would exchange for Japanese cur- 
rency at one time. Some ill feeling had been caused 
by a quarre] between a few American sailors on shore 
and some of the Japanese, in which one of the latter 
was killed. Two Rus-ians had also been murdered 
at a place near Kanagawa, for which the Japanese 
government offered all the reparation in its power. 

Sours America.—Accounts from Montevideo to the 
15th of 11th month, state that Urquiza, President of 
the Argentine Confederation, had invaded Buenos 
Ayres, and defeated its army, and that peace had af- 
terwards been concluded, and a treaty ratified be- 
tween the contending States, by which Buenos Ayres 
united with the Confederation, and a general amnesty 
was granted for all previous difficulties. At the la- 
test advices, Chili was tranquil. 
been formed and approved by the government, for es- 
tablishing a bank, with a capital of $400,000. Ecua- 
dor was in a state of great confusion, but no prog- 
ress appears to have been made by the Peruvian in- 
vaders. In Venezuela the Constitutional government 
had gained important advantages over the rebels. It 
had paid £42,000 of foreign debt dueto London. The 


works cn the Laguayra railroad had been commenced, | 


and one from Puerto Cabello to the Capital was pro- 
jected. 

Domestic.—A bill abolishing slavery passed the 
Territorial legislature of Nebraska on the 3d inst., 
but it was supposed the Governor would veto it. A 
bill providing for a Constitutional Convention passed 
the House on the same day. 

A bill banishing free colored persons from the State, 
with the alternative of becoming slaves if they re- 
main, has passed both Houses of the Missouri legisla- 
ture. 

A. Stephens, one of Brown’s associates in the 
outbreak at Harper’s Ferry, whom it was proposed to 
give up to the Federal government for trial in the U. 
S. Court, it now appears is to be tried by the Vir- 
ginian authorities. For this purpose, a special term 
of the Circuit Court for Jefferson Co. will commence 
on the Ist of next month. Hazlitt, arrested on sus- 


picion of being concerned in the same affair, will pro- 


bably be tried at the same term. 


° . : ! 
A fearful disaster occurred at Lawrence, Mass., on 


the 10th inst. A large cotton manufactory, called 


the Pemberton Mills, suddenly fell to the ground | 


about five o’clock in the evening. Upwards of 900 
persons were usually employed, and about 600 are 
supposed to have been in the building at the time, 
most of whom were buried in the ruins. 
forts for their extrication were soon commenced, a few 
were taken out unhurt, and many more either dead 
or more or less injured; but about 94 o’clock, a fire 
broke out among the ruins, which, in spite of the great- 
est exertions, spread completely over them. A num- 
ber perished in this conflagration, some of whom were 
believed to be uninjured, but so confined among the 
fragments that they had not beenreached. The total 
loss of life does not appear to be yet known with cer- 
tainty, but the Lawrence Sentinel publishes a list 
which sums up as follows: dead, 99; missing, 107; 
badly wounded, 109; slightly wounded, 199; making 
a total of 514. The immediate cause of the catastro- 
phe has not been ascertained, but a coroner’s inquest 
is investigating the matter. The building was erected 
six or seven years since, and some of those employed 
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in building it have stated that they did not, at the 
time, consider it strong enough for its purpose, 
though others express a contrary opinion. 

The new revised code of laws which has just pass- 
ed the legislature of Maryland, contains a stringent 
enactment against lotteries, forbidding the sale in the 
State of any lottery ticket or similar device, under a 
penalty of a fine not exceeding $1,000, or imprison- 
ment not longer than twelve months, or both, at the 
discretion of the court. 


ConGress.—On the 12th, the Secretary of the 
Treasury sent to the Senate, in response to its 
, resolution of inquiry, a statement of the amount yet 
unexpended of the appropriation, under the last 
treaty with Mexico, for payment of the claims of 
American citizens; the sum remaining is over 
$211,000. Sebastian, of Ark., introduced a resolu- 
tion, which was laid over, to supply the Choctaws 
and Cherokees with such laws and journals as are 
furnished to the States and Territories of the Union. 
On the 16th Douglass, of Lll., offered a resolution 
instructing the Committee on the Judiciary to report 
a bill for the protection of all the States and Terri- 
tories frou invasion by the inhabitants of others ; 
and one for the suppression and punishment of con- 
Spiracies in any Staie or Territory to invade or assail 
another. Sumner, of Mass., offered a resolution in- 
structing the Post Office Committee to inquire into 
the expediency of reducing the present rates of 
ocean postage; and Yulee, of Fa., one instructing 
;the same Committee to inquire into the practi- 
cability of providing a safer system for the transmis- 
sion of money and valuables, and how far post office 
money orders can be safely adopted as part of the 
postal arrangement. Bigler, of Pa., introduced a 
bill for the protection of the States and Territories 
from invasion; authorizing the President, in case ot 
invasion of any State, or imminent danger thereof, 
to call out the militia of the nearest States and the 
U. 8. forces ; providing that any person participating 
in a hostile expedition from one State against another, 
shall be punished as guilty of treason; and that any 
|person having knowledge of such treason, and 
neglecting to disclose it, shall be adjudged guilty of 
'*misprision of treason,’’ and fined not exceeding 
$1,000, and imprisoned not more than seven 
years ; with several minor provisions. On the 17th, 
the select committee on the subject reported back a 
bill to prohibit the circulation in the District of 
Columbia of bank notes under $20, with a recom- 
mendation that it be passed. 

In the House, with the exception of two ballots on 
the llth, without any practical result, the time has 
been spent in a desultory debate, sometimes of a 
very personal and exciting character, chiefly with re- 
fereuce to slavery and matters connected with it, and 
, to the causes of the delay in organizing the House. 
On the 16th, Pennington, of N. J., moved the adop- 
tion of the plurality rule, but withdrew his motion 
|the next day. It was then renewed by Hutchins, 


of Ohio, who moved the previous question, but it 
failed. 


The Postmaster General has recently instructed 
the Postmaster at New Orleans that as the dis- 
tance from that place to San Francisco by the 
overland mail route via San Antonio, Texas, is less 
than 3,000 miles, the postage on single letters by 
that route is only 3 cents. 

An Indian, known as Gov. Blacksnake, died at his 
residence on the Alleghany Reservation, N. Y., on 
| the 26th ult., at the advanced age of 123 years. He 
took part in the French war previous to the Revolu- 
tion, and also in the Revolutionary war, in which he 


| aided the American commander as a bearer of dis- 
patches. 





